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THE  LAW'S  DELAY. 

*  HON.  LEE  S.  ESTELLE. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  confronting  our  country 
today  is  contempt  for  the  law,  and  one  of  the  excuses  for 
the  manifestation  of  this  contempt  is  the  law's  delay.  The 
law  is  too  often  judged  by  a  wrong  standard — the  excep- 
tion is  mistaken  for  the  rule,  and  in  the  indignation  of  the 
moment,  men  are  prone  to  look  at  the  exceptional  case 
"dragging  its  slow  length  along,"  quite  forgetting  the 
thousands,  even  millions,  of  cases  controlled  by  the  law, 
comparatively  few  of  which  ever  reach  the  courts. 

We  are  reminded,  for  instance,  of  the  well  known 
"Jones  County  Calf"  case,  which  was  in  the  Iowa  courts 
for  years,  involving  merely  the  ownership  of  a  calf  not 
worth  $10.00,  and  leading  eventually,  as  I  recollect  it,  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  both  parties  to  the  litigation.  Those 
who  are  somewhat  older,  recall  the  famous  "Myra  Clark 
Gaines"  cases,  which  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  over  twenty  times,  were  witnessed  by  two 
generations,  and  became  political  issues  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

In  our  own  immediate  vicinity  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Sandberg  case,  which  was  tried  lave  times,  each  trial  re- 
sulting in  a  disagreement;  or  of  the  Boesen  case,  which 
was  tried  nine  times,  the  verdict  being  now  for  the  plain- 
tiff, now  for  the  defendant,  and  now  a  disagreement.  And 
so  with  the  Hoscovek  case,  which  was  almost  identical  with 
the  Sandberg  case. 

It  is  by  cases  like  these  that  the  administration  of 
the  law  is  judged,  and  people  are  ready  to  complain  of 

*District  Attorney,  3rd  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska,  1885-1886; 
Judge  4th  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska,  1891,  unexpired  term;  also  1900 
to  date;  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Moot  Court  of  the  Creighton  College 
of  Law. 
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the  law's  delay,  all  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  these  cases 
are  exceptional,  and  that  while  they  are  pushing  their  tedi- 
ous way  through  the  courts,  other  cases  by  the  score  are 
either  speedily  disposed  of  by  the  judges,  or  are  adjusted, 
according  to  law  by  the  parties  without  litigation.  How- 
ever, the  delays  in  even  these  exceptional  cases  could, 
doubtless,  be  much  diminished,  if  not  altogether  avoided, 
by  an  amendment  to  our  Civil  Code,  allowing  a  verdict  in 
a  civil  case  to  be  returned  by  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
of  the  jurors,  but  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  make  these  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  criteria  of  the  whole  law. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  say  so,  but  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  or  expediency  of  the  statement  attributed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  speech  delivered 
at  Chicago,  September  16th,  last,  where,  if  correctly  quoted, 
he  said: 

"There  is  no  subject  upon  which  I  feel  so  deeply  as 
upon  the  necessity  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  both 
Civil  and  Criminal  law.  To  sum  it  all  up  in  one  phrase,  the 
difficulty  with  both  is  undue  delay.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  in  this  coun- 
try is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  that  the  preval- 
ence of  crime  and  fraud,  which  here  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  in  any  European  country,  is  due  largely  to  the  failure 
of  the  law  and  its  administrators  to  bring  criminals  to 
justice. 


>  y 


If  I  read  history  correctly,  nowhere  in  the  wide  world 
is  law  administered  more  expeditiously  than  in  Russia,  and 
yet  the  most  superficial  investigation  will  disclose  that 
scarcely  anywhere  else  is  crime  more  prevalent. 

If  history  is  not  entirely  false,  there  are  more  crimes 
committed  in  the  sewers  of  Paris  in  one  night  than  have 
been  committed  in  the  City  of  Omaha  since  its  postoffice 
was  carried  in  the  hat  of  its  first  postmaster,  and  yet  these 
criminals  go  unwhipped  of  justice.    No  one  conversant  with 
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affairs  in  the  world's  greatest  city,  London,  doubts  that 
crimes,  almost  without  number,  are  committed  there,  and 
successfully  escape  detection  and  punishment.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  British  Empire  a  jury  will  be  impaneled  and 
sworn  in  less  time  than  is  required  in  our  courts  to  call  the 
names  of  the  regular  three-weeks'  panel,  and  criminal  cases 
involving  the  life  of  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  have  fre- 
quently been  disposed  of  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
But,  personally,  I  would  rather  see  the  law's  delays  con- 
tinued, than  have  such  a  condition  prevail  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  our  own  state,  (and  I  am  more 
conversant  with  the  enforcement  of  criminal  law  in  Ne- 
braska than  with  that  of  any  other  jurisdiction),  the  charge 
may  fairly  be  made,  that  there  is  undue  delay.  For  in- 
stance, I  call  to  mind  now  the  Hoover  case.  If  I  mistake 
not,  Hoover  killed  his  brother-in-law  on  the  13th  day  of 
December,  1895,  was  put  on  trial  for  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree on  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month,  and  on  the  29  th 
of  December  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  was  returned.  The 
man  he  killed  had  just  been  elected  to  the  City  Council  and 
was  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  January,  1896.  He  was  well- 
known  and  popular,  and  the  cry  went  up  from  the  city  for 
the  blood  of  young  Hoover.  With  that  sentiment  prevail- 
ing, the  accused  man  was  put  on  trial  within  less  than 
thirteen  days  after  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  was 
committed.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  over-ruled  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  the  7th  day  of  August, 
1896,  on  which  date  the  sentence  was  executed. 

His  case  was  never  reviewed  in  the  Supreme  Court.  I 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  see  a  case  delayed  as  the 
Calhoun  and  Reuf  cases  were  in  California,  months  be- 
ing consumed  in  impaneling  the  jury  and  the  Reuf  case 
being  reversed  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  last  resort,  than 
to  see  it  happen,  as  it  did  in  the  Hoover  case,  under  stress 
of  popular  excitement,  that  a  man  was  put  on  trial  thir- 
teen days  after  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  was 
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committed,  and  executed  within  less  than  nine  months  after 
the  return  of  the  verdict.  I  shall  always  look  on  that  case 
as  "a  disgrace  to  our  civilization." 

Another  fair  illustration  of  the  prompt  enforcement 
of  our  criminal  law  is  the  Ballard  case.  In  March,  1885, 
Ballard  killed  Verpooten  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  in  this 
city.  He  was  put  on  trial  for  the  crime  in  July  of  the  same 
year,  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  the  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  it  was  reversed. 
He  was  put  on  trial  the  second  time  in  July,  1886,  and  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  for  life, — all  this  within  eighteen 
months  after  the  commission  of  the  crime.  Some  may 
think  there  was  undue  delay  in  this  case,  but  I  am  not  of 
that  number.  I  rather  suspect,  and  if  Ballard  might  be 
believed,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  eighteen  months  in- 
tervening between  the  murder  and  the  beginning  of  the 
penitentiary  sentence  were  about  the  shortest  eighteen 
months  that  ever  passed  over  his  head,  though  at  the  time 
Ballard  was  sixty  years  of  age.  This  is  a  typical  case,  and 
illustrates  the  dispatch  with  which  the  criminal  law  is  ad- 
ministered in  Nebraska. 

Even  from  the  beginning  of  our  Supreme  Court,  crimi- 
nal cases  have  been  advanced  on  the  docket  for  the  reason 
that  the  Court  was  anxious  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  in 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  If  in  civil  cases 
there  has  been  undue  delay,  it  has  been  largely  owing  to  the 
fact  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  been  over-crowded  with 
business,  until  the  last  constitutional  amendment  there  hav- 
ing been  but  three  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  dis- 
pose of  the  business.  For  a  number  of  years  they  have 
resorted  to  the  doubtful  expedient  of  a  Supreme  Court 
Commission,  which  certainly  relieved  the  docket  to  a  very 
great  extent.  At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  recent  con- 
stitutional amendment,  we  have  seven  judges  on  our  Su- 
preme Bench  and  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  cases 
will  be  disposed  of  within  less  than  a  year  from  the  date 
of  the  appeal. 
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Cases  are  tried  in  the  District  Court  of  Douglas  County 
almost  daily,  when  court  is  in  session,  which  have  been  on 
the  docket  much  less  than  a  year,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  require  more  than  eight  or  nine  months  to  reach  a 
case  in  this  court,  if  it  were  not  for  the  special  cases  which 
require  from  four  to  five  weeks  for  trial.  Even  in  these 
special  cases,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  trials  could  be 
shortened  if  the  court  had  more  discretion  and  power  in 
the  impaneling  of  the  jury,  in  the  examination  of  witnesses 
and  the  argument  of  counsel. 

It  is  frequently  charged  that  the  poor  man  has  not  an 
equal  opportunity  with  the  rich  man  to  secure  justice  in 
the  courts.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  system  can  be 
devised  by  which  a  poor  man  can  continue  litigation  in  our 
courts,  as  a  rich  man  can.  The  law  is  an  expensive  business 
at  best.  Everything  connected  with  it  is  costly,  but  after 
all  has  been  said,  I  think  the  poor  man  is  not  less  handi- 
capped in  our  courts  than  he  is  in  other  lines  of  activity  in 
which  he  comes  into  competition  with  men  of  means.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  before  the  law,  a  poor  man  stands  on 
an  equality  with  his  richer  brother,  and  no  one,  however 
meager  his  purse,  need  despair  of  justice  if  he  has  a  meri- 
torious case,  for  to  the  credit  of  the  Bar  it  must  be  said 
that  no  reputable  lawyer  will  refuse  to  represent  an  in- 
digent client  who  has  been  wronged. 

No  mere  man  ever  has,  or  ever  will  produce  a  work 
which  is  beyond  criticism,  and  it  is  unreasonable  in  the  ex- 
treme to  demand  that  the  machinery  of  the  law  should  be  so 
nicely  adjusted  as  to  mete  out  absolute  and  unerring  justice 
in  the  myriad  controversies  which  come  before  it.  Defects 
there  must  be,  just  as  there  are  defects  in  every  other  hu- 
man institution, -but  no  thoughtful  person  will  deny  that 
the  first  requisite  of  good  government  is  respect  for  the 
law,  and  that  wholesale  abuse  will  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Our  government  rests  upon  law,  and  critics  who  find  fault 
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without  suggesting  remedies,  render  no  service  to  the  state. 
The  abuses  of  the  law's  administration  can  be  remedied 
only  by  those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  government  at 
heart,  and  only  through  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  con- 
cerned can  any  lasting  reform  be  effected.  The  first  step 
toward  reform  must  be  respect  for  the  law  and  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  tremendous  service  which  the  law  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  good  government  in  the  past. 
Starting  with  this  basic  principle  and  animated  by  a  desire 
to  jealously  safeguard  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  the 
friends  of  law  reform  may  expect  to  make  real  progress, 
though  they  should  not  hold  out  vain  hopes  of  devising  a 
system  of  procedure  which,  in  its  operations,  will  always 
be  flawless.  Lee  S.  Estelle. 


FIVE-FOOT  LIBRARIES. 

*  WILLIAM  T.  KINSELLA,  S.  J. 

We  have  reason  to  thank  Messrs.  Cook  and  Peary  for 
descending  upon  us  from  the  "frozen  North"  just  in  time 
to  divert  general  attention  from  what  threatened  to  flame 
out  into  a  fiery  discussion  over  the  advantages  or  demerits 
of  five-foot  libraries.  It  was  clear  to  many  timid  souls  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  venerable  Ex-President  of  Harvard 
was  nothing  short  of  a  covert  attack  on  Scholarship.  The 
reading  of  books  would  be  limited  to  as  many,  or  as  few, 
as  could  be  packed  upon  a  shelf  five  feet  long;  libraries 
would  be  deserted  save  by  readers  of  fiction  and  other 
idlers,  and  the  publisher's  trade  would  be  seriously  crippled 
and  editions  of  books  become  amazingly  small. 

♦Professor  of  Classics  and  Literature,  St.  Ignatius'  College,  Chicago; 
Philosophy  and  History,  The  Creighton  University;  at  present  Librarian 
in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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Some  of  us  would  gain,  no  doubt,  if  our  reading  were 
circumscribed  to  fewer  books  on  fewer  topics,  and  if  Eugene 
Field's  "Dr.  O'Rell"  were  called  in  to  hypnotize  us  out  of 
our  magazine  and  newspaper  habits.  "Of  the  making  of 
books  there  is  no  end,"  we  are  told,  but  it  is  wisdom  to 
know  how  to  dip  out  of  the  interminable  stream  what  will 
serve  for  the  refreshment  of  mind  or  body,  or  the  enlarge- 
ment of  knowledge,  or  the  comfort  of  the  soul ;  for  all  this 
may  be  the  outcome  of  discreet  and  useful  reading.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  sane  man  will  discourage,  either  in  him- 
self or  in  another,  a  vigorous  propensity  to  reading.  There 
is  depth  in  the  saying,  attributed  to  Cardinal  Xewman,  that 
if  the  first  test  of  a  system  of  education  is  its  power  to  pro- 
duce thinkers,  the  second,  like  the  first,  is  the  fostering  of  a 
taste  for  reading. 

This  is  a  reading  age  and  we  are  a  reading  people,  de- 
spite our  present  day  worship  of  mammon  and  athletics. 
The  public  mind,  taste  and  morals  are  largely  formed  by 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals  and  the  daily  or  weekly  jour- 
nals. Here  is  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  blandly  assuring 
us  that  it  enjoys  a  weekly  circulation  of  one  million  and  a 
quarter  copies !  Nowhere  on  earth  is  a  many-sided  jour- 
nalism supported  as  in  these  United  States,  and  probably 
no  other  nation  devours  such  quantities  of  light  literature, 
especially  of  inane  and  ephemeral  novels.  The  press  is 
perhaps  the  most  efficient  government  of  the  country.  With 
us  government  is  practically  little  else  than  public  senti- 
ment, and  public  sentiment  is  both  formed  and  echoed  by 
the  press.  It  has  been  called  "a  fourth  estate"  but,  taken 
broadly,  it  is  an  estate  which  has  well  nigh  usurped  the 
functions  of  all  the  others  and  almost  absorbed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intellectual  and  moral  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  possesses  an  enormous  power  for  good  or  for 
evil.  A  well  regulated  free  press  is  needed  in  the  modern 
world  to  advance  truth,  to  defend  right  and  justice,  and  to 
lend  powerful  help    towards    the    maintenance    of    order, 
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morality,  intelligence  and  general  civilization.    Only  a  rasli 
man  would  deny  its  possibility  to  become  an  instrument  of 
boundless  good  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened,  honest  and 
capable  management.     It  seems  to  follow  that,  in  these 
days  of  rampant  democracy,  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  to 
wish  to  fetter  or  suppress  it  for  the  sake  of  eluding  certain 
accidental  evils  which  are  due  to  the  abuse  of  its  oppor- 
tunities and  which  there  are  other  ways  of  avoiding.     No 
one  will  deny  that  sometimes  it  is  abused  flagrantly.     A 
"Yellow  Journal, "  if  it  wishes  to  live — a  very  doubtful 
necessity — must  have  its  readers,  and  to   get   them   it   is 
tempted  to  feel  the  public  pulse  to  discover  what  is  popu- 
lar for  the  moment,  and  then  to  echo  and  champion  popu- 
lar sentiment,  be  it     ever  so  erroneous  or  unjust  or  con- 
temptible.    It  is  prepared  to  inflame  passions  which  are 
already  too  strong  and  to  uphold  causes  which  are  morally 
indefensible,  ignoring  the  fact  that,  often  enough,  right  and 
justice  are  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  unpopular  truth  or 
the  unpopular  cause.    If  a  leading  anarchist  is  taken  red- 
handed  and  executed  in  accordance  with  laws  which  are 
necessary  for  the  very  existence  of  civilized  states,  and 
there  arises  an  outcry  from  other  disappointed  anarchists, 
few  in  number,  but  creating  so  much  noise  that  it  is  mis- 
taken for  "the  thunder  of  popular  indignation,"  the  jour- 
nalist who  has  an  eye  to  his  subscription  list  panders  to 
the  clamorous  crowd  and  bewails    the    loss    of   a    "great 
teacher."    But  a  great  teacher  may  happen  to  be  a  great 
rascal  and  it  is  undermining  civilization  to  allow  him  to 
teach  sedition,  arson  and  murder  with  impunity. 

But  this  is  drifting  from  our  subject.  What  are  we  to 
put  upon  our  five-foot  shelf?  Before  settling  ourselves  to 
answer  this  question,  we  might  ask  another:  Why  should 
we  have  our  own  individual  five-foot  shelves?  Is  there 
no  food  for  the  hungry  mind  or  balm  for  the  aching  soul 
in  libraries  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  at  every  man's 
service,  and  still  multiplying  in  these  days  of  millionaire 
benefactions  by  Scottish  lairds'?     The  scornful  will  reply: 
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"The  shelves  of  a  library  are  catacombs. ' '  It  was  one  of 
the  scornful  who  said  that  entering  a  great  library  is  like 
visiting  some  vast  cemetery  to  commune  with  the  spirits  of 
the  dead;  fit  occupation  for  the  mystic  and  the  dreamer, 
but  a  most  unconscionable  waste  of  time  for  the  busy  man 
who  ought  to  be  up  and  doing  his  share  of  the  world's  work. 
His  library  should  be  like  the  tool-kit  of  the  skilled  me- 
chanician, where  every  bit  and  chisel  is  ready  for  the  hand 
that  leaps  to  it  and  there  is  room  for  only  the  most  neces- 
sary appliances.  There  is  truth  here,  to  be  sure,  but  only 
partial  truth  at  best.  Surely  President  Eliot  never  thought 
of  belittling  the  value  of  the  greater  library,  or  considered 
that  hour  lost  which  is  spent  in  what  our  scornful  friend 
describes  as  ''rummaging  among  dead  men's  bones.' ' 
They  are  the  dead  who  are  alive,  and  among  them  stand 
out  such  names,  to  speak  only  of  modern  days,  as  Dante, 
Milton,  Shakespeare. 

"On  whose  forehead  climb 

The  crowns  of  the  world.    0 !  eyes  sublime, 

With  tears  and  laughter  for  all  time." 

But  even  the  humbler  and  forgotten  sort,  mouldering 
on  the  shelves  are  worthy  of  honor,  for  they  did  their  part 
towards  forming  the  literature  of  our  times,  and  helped  to 
smooth  the  way  for  the  discoveries  in  history,  in  philosophy, 
in  science,  for  which  we  complacently  take  the  whole  credit. 
In  the  growth  of  civilization,  in  the  formation  of  national 
life,  in  the  statesmanship  and  scholarship  of  all  ages,  there 
have  always  been  great  names  which  stand  out  like  stars 
at  distant  intervals ;  but  if  ' '  the  average  level  of  every  suc- 
ceeding age  is  higher  than  that  which  went  before  it,"  not 
a  little  of  the  forward  movement  is  due  to  the  quiet  think- 
ers and  patient  workers  of  the  world,  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  were  little  known,  even  in  their  own  days, 
whose  threshholds  were  not  worn  by  the  feet  of  newspaper 
reporters,  but  for  all  that  were  of  the  race  of  the  elect  and 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth.    There  have  been  village  Hamp- 
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dens,  and  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  long  forgotten,  who 
"carried  on  the  torch  of  life  each  in  his  or  her  own  home 
circle,"  and  exerted  a  modest  but  effective  influence  which 
has  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are.  And  so,  too,  in  the 
world  of  books.  There  are  forgotten  heroes  well  worthy 
of  the  niche  which  they  still  occupy  on  the  shelves  of  the 
great  library.  "Worm-eaten,"  cries  the  scorner,  "and 
gathering  dust."  Perhaps,  but  some  day  an  inquisitive 
man  takes  down  the  book  with  the  unfamiliar  name  on  the 
title  page,  and  unearths  treasures  which  he  quietly  pur- 
loins, and  then  we  weave  a  crown  for  the  great  discoverer. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  our  five-foot  tool-kit  of  books. 
Let  us  choose  its  contents  with  extreme  care,  for  our  work- 
ing days  and  the  purposes  of  the  strenuous  life  which  most 
men  must  live,  and  which  every  man  who  loves  God  and 
his  neighbor  ought  to  be  eager  to  live.  Then  let  us  keep  it 
close  at  hand  in  the  office,  or  the  study,  or  the  work-shop, 
or  the  quiet  of  the  home.  Let  every  man  understand  his* 
own  needs  and  try  to  provide  for  them,  not  squandering 
time  over  lists  of  a  "Hundred  Best  Books,"  or  setting 
much  store  by  the  advice,  so  frequently  given,  to  see  that 
our  reading  keeps  abreast  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the 
age.  We  need  not  worry  our  souls  overmuch  about  ad- 
vanced thought.  Advanced  thinkers  have  seldom  any- 
thing new  or  wonderful  to  offer.  They  are  often  desper- 
ate plagiarists,  inasmuch  as  their  "best  things"  have  been 
said  before  them  and  dissected  and  discarded  time  and 
time  again.  If  the  thought  of  the  advanced  thinker  tends 
to  eliminate  Christian  faith  from  the  intellect,  Christian 
morality  from  the  heart,  Christian  love  from  the  soul, 
Christian  civilization  from  society,  there  ought  to  be  no 
room  on  our  five-foot  shelf  for  his  pretentious  and  pesti- 
lent book.  In  view  of  the  anti-moral,  anti-social  doctrines, 
which  in  some  guise  or  other,  taint  so  deeply  much  of  what 
is  heralded  as  the  "live  literature  of  the  day,"  it  behooves 
every  prudent  man  to  guard  his  door  from  the  entrance 
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of  pleasant-faced  and  soft-voiced  gentlemen  who  may  turn 
out  to  be  burglars.  Books,  says  Milton,  in  Areopagitica, 
"do  preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction 
of  the  intellect  that  bred  them."  If  there  be  a  drop  of 
poison  in  the  essence  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  after  a 
while  our  reading  begins  to  result  in  an  indescribable  un- 
easiness of  mind  or  heart,  an  incipient  vertigo,  a  faintness 
of  soul  which  presages  dangerous  intellectual  or  moral  dis- 
eases. 

Old  Michel  Montaigne  is  not  always  the  safest  of 
guides,  but  he  was  not  far  astray  when  he  wrote:  "I  seek 
in  the  reading  of  books,  to  please  myself,  by  an  honest  di- 
version, or  if  I  study,  'tis  for  no  other  science  than  what 
treats  of  the  knowledge  of  myself  and  instructs  me  how 
to  die  and  how  to  live  well." 

William  T.  Kin  sella,  S.  J. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

*  IRA  W.  PORTER,  M.  D. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  federal  interest  in  the  public 
health,  Warbasse  says,  in  his  book  entitled,  "Medical  So- 
ciology": "The  health  of  our  pigs  has  representation  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
that  of  our  children.  During  the  coming  year  some  1,800,- 
000  people  are  destined  to  die  in  the  United  States.  The 
government  is  spending  money  for  the  protection  of  the 
trees  and  the  pigs,  and  to  protect  from  disease  clams,  lob- 
sters and  shad — all  of  which  is  most  commendable,  but  in 
the  meantime  our  people  may  sicken  and  die  of  diseases 

*Ex-Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service;  Health  Officer,  Sanford,  Fla.,  for  three  years;  Sovereign 
Physician,  Woodmen  of  the  World;  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Lecturer  on 
Life  Insurance  Examinations,  Creighton  College  of  Medicine. 
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which  governmental  authority  might  prevent.  We  need 
protection  from  disease  more  than  from  invading  armies, 
and  onr  infant  children  need  protection  more  than  onr  in- 
fant industries."  He  says  further:  "The  wonder  is  that 
so  much  time  has  elapsed  without  this  country  awakening 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  a  Central  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation,  presided  over  by  a  Sanitary  General, 
or  a  Secretary  of  Public  Health." 

An  organized  effort  is  now  being  made  to  educate  our 
people  and  our  public  officials  to  the  necessity  for  a  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  The  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred, whose  most  efficient  head  is  Professor  Irving  Fisher 
of  Yale  University,  has  been  active  in  this  work.  There 
is  no  doubt  among  doctors  that  such  a  department  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  layman  thinks  of  a  physi- 
cian as  a  man  in  somber  black,  with  hand  satchel  of  instru- 
ments or  medicine  case,  hurrying  in  an  automobile,  buggy 
or  on  horseback,  to  a  case  of  appendicitis,  labor,  or  fever 
of  some  kind.  He  seldom  thinks  that  the  physician  is  in- 
terested in  preventing  disease ;  his  sole  idea  of  the  function 
of  the  physician  is  to  cure  disease.  The  plan  of  this  cam- 
paign of  education  is  to  remove  these  erroneous  ideas  from 
the  minds  of  the  people  generally. 

The  United  States  government  has  only  one  bureau  en- 
gaged in  the  prevention  or  control  of  disease — the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was 
originally  organized  to  afford  medical  and  surgical  relief 
to  sailors  on  merchant  vessels.  Gradually  it  secured  con- 
trol of  maritime  quarantine  stations  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  Pacific  coasts.  Some  of  these  stations  were  built  by 
the  government,  some  were  acquired  by  purchase,  and 
some  by  cession  from  state  or  port  governments.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  quarantine  stations,  the  service  has  hospitals 
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for  the  reception  and  care  of  invalid  sailors,  in  nearly  all 
important  cities  on  the  coast,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  navig- 
able rivers. 

In  the  earlier  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  and  smallpox, 
and  in  the  more  recently  threatened  invasion  of  bubonic 
plague,  the  service  was  called  upon  by  state  and  city  gov- 
ernments to  assume  control  of  the  situation.  It  is  efficient 
within  its  own  scope,  but  it  has  been  and  is  being  handi- 
capped by  the  many  and  different  kinds  of  government  and 
state  health  laws,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  the  lack  of 
any  legislation  at  all. 

Such  a  Department  of  Public  Health  as  contemplated, 
must  be  national  in  scope  and  power  to  attain  the  best  re- 
sults. There  need  be  no  clash  of  authority  between  the  na- 
tional department  and  the  state  or  city  health  departments ; 
the  latter  could  be  utilized  to  advantage  as  a  nucleus  for 
the  former,  and  could  be  harmonized  into  one  homogeneous 
service  with  a  cabinet  official  at  its  head.  It  will  require 
time  and  effort  to  bring  this  about.  The  idea  of  "  state 
rights"  and  "home  rule,"  as  far  as  health  matters  are  con- 
cerned, must  be  educated  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  A 
state  or  community  has  few  rights  when  its  unsanitary  con- 
ditions threaten  the  health  and  lives  of  the  citizens  of  other 
states  and  communities.  But  with  all  these  varied  inter- 
ests working  together  harmoniously,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  nation  to  "clean  out,  clean  up,  and  keep  clean." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  transform 
this  "iridescent  dream"  into  a  condition  of  fact.  The  pub- 
lic will  look  to  us  for  information,  and  we  must  furnish  the 
"facts  and  figures";  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  average 
man  demands  proof. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  local  health  commission- 
ers are  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  politics,  and  here  lies  one 
of  the  main  obstacles  to  reform.  The  local  health  officers, 
the  members  of  the  state  legislatures  and  of  both  houses 
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of  Congress  will  have  to  be  convinced  that  a  national  de- 
partment of  health  cannot  be  efficient  unless  entirely  di- 
vorced from  politics,  and  put  upon  a  basis  of  personal 
merit  and  skill. 

When  this  is  accomplished,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
medical  profession  to  insure  the  department's  success  by 
furnishing  capable  men.  There  are  today  many  in  the  pro- 
fession who  are  proficient  in  sanitary  work,  but  the  demand 
for  workers  will  be  great.  The  supply  must  come  from  the 
younger  men,  and  they  must  have  the  necessary  training. 
Medical  colleges  should  therefore  give  their  students  every 
facility  for  study  along  the  lines  of  sanitation,  public 
health,  and  preventive  medicine.  Their  curricula,  as  out- 
lined in  their  printed  announcements,  indicate  that  few 
schools  devote  sufficient  attention  to  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine; some  consider  it  of  so  little  importance  that  it  is 
merely  an  appendage  to  some  other  chair,  if  noticed  at  all ; 
while  others  make  it  a  distanct  branch,  and  are  using  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  send  out  graduates  with  the  best  pos- 
sible theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Medical  facul- 
ties are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  very  human  men.  Each 
seeks  to  impress  the  student  body  with  the  importance  of 
his  own  course,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  their 
particular  subject  is  the  most  important.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  importance  of  some  subjects  is  further  mag- 
nified by  selection  on  the  part  of  State  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners as  essential  for  securing  a  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine. As  a  result,  hygiene  is  very  frequently  neglected.  A 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  made  a  prerequisite  for  license 
to  practice  in  every  state.  Teachers  who  meet  the  student 
body  most  often  convey  this  idea  of  relative  importance  by 
the  mere  frequency  of  their  appearance;  the  subjects  to 
which  fewer  hours  are  devoted  suffer,  in  consequence,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  average  student.  This  cannot  well  be 
avoided,  except  by  emphasizing  to  the  class  the  equal  if 
not  greater  importance  of  hygiene.     No  college  should  al- 
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low  its  students  to  infer  that  an  unimportant  subject  is 
presented  to  them. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  may  become  a  fact, 
the  medical  colleges  may  do  their  full  duty  in  affording 
efficient  instruction  on  the  subject  of  public  health,  but  it  is 
finally  to  the  student  we  must  look  for  results.  A  proper 
conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  and  of  its  wide 
and  far-reaching  scope,  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent of  medicine.  The  recent  controversy  in  our  own  city 
over  infected  milk  is  only  one  item  in  the  broad  subject  of 
preventive  medicine;  the  inspection  of  meat  in  our  pack- 
ing houses  is  another;  the  problem  of  water  supply  and 
purification  of  drinking  water  is  another.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  select  any  one  phase  as  the  most 
important.  As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  phases,  take 
the  Ohio  river.  It  is  the  great  sewer  for  an  extensive 
valley,  as  well  as  the  source  of  drinking  water  for  mil- 
lions of  people.  This  is  obviously  an  important  mat- 
ter, but  it  is  only  one  of  many.  To  cite  another  instance, 
the  prevention  of  infection  from  tuberculosis  demands  im- 
mediate and  painstaking  attention.  The  mortality  from 
yellow  fever  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  century 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  that  from  tuberculosis. 
The  deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  this  country  in  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  are  estimated  at  115,000;  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  one  year  (1907)  are  estimated  at  160,- 
000. 

The  sanitary  regulation  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  etc.,  presents  other  problems  for  preventive  medi- 
cine. It  is  possible  to  stamp  out  many  of  our  infectious 
diseases,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  average  duration  of 
life  will  be  longer,  and  the  earning  power  of  the  people  per 
capita  will  be  increased,  since  the  time  lost  through  illness 
will  be  diminished.  This  condition  will  not  make  any  less 
work  for  the  medical  profession.     Surgery  will  still  be  a 
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necessity;  the  birth-rate  will  not  be  lessened — in  fact,  it 
will  be  increased,  for  a  healthy  people  are  prolific  as  a 
rule;  chronic  diseases  will  still  continue  to  afflict  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  people,  and  the  demand  for  trained  sani- 
tarians will  keep  the  colleges  busy. 

Ira  W.  Porter,  M.  D. 


LABORATORY  DEVELOPMENT. 

*  WILLIAM  P.  WHELAN,  S.  J. 

In  the  medical  curriculum  of  to-day,  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  plays  an  all-important  part. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  this  method  in  chemistry,  anatomy,  histology, 
embryology,  bacteriology,  pathology  and  pharmacology. 
Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  course,  but  it 
extends  to  the  clinical  fields  of  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
when  the  students  are  required  to  do  practical  work  in  the 
Dispensary,  at  the  bedside  and  in  the  hospitals. 

Facts  thus  obtained  by  personal  observation  and  in- 
vestigation, make  up  the  medical  student's  mental  equip- 
ment. Without  these  facts  he  is  constantly  crippled  in  his 
work;  with  them  he  is  far  afield  in  the  mastery  of  his  sub- 
ject. 

Realizing  that  these  facts  can  be  satisfactorily  obtained 
only  in  the  laboratory,  and  that  a  further  extension  of  this 
department  is  a  desideratum,  The  Creighton  University 
has  erected  the  new  Laboratory  Building. 

Planned  and  constructed  to  meet  fully  the  requirements 
of  a  more  extensive  laboratory,  and  to  supply  the  needed  ac- 
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commodations  for  the  increasing  number  of  students,  the 
building  is  a  spacious  and  substantial  structure  of  four 
stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  situated  across  the  alley 
north  of  the  main  college  building,  and  has  a  frontage  of 
70  feet  on  Fourteenth  street  and  66  feet  on  the  alley.  The 
style  of  architecture,  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  main  building, 
with  which  it  is  connected  on  the  second  and  third  floors 
by  enclosed  steel  viaducts.  Gray  pressed  brick  with  iron 
spots  and  cut  stone  trimmings  form  the  outer  walls;  all 
the  partitions  are  fire-proof,  the  ceilings  of  metal,  the  stair- 
ways of  wrought  iron  and  the  interior  woodwork  of  oak. 
It  is  ventilated  by  the  most  approved  ventilating  system, 
and  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  The  building  contains 
laboratories  for  histology,  pathology,  physiology,  bacteri- 
ology and  clinical  microscopy,  besides  two  lecture  halls,  an 
office  room  and  rooms  for  a  free  dispensary.  The  labora- 
tories are  all  spacious,  perfectly  ventilated  and  so  located 
in  the  building  that  they  have  a  north  light,  which  is  espec- 
ially desirable  for  the  satisfactory  use  of  the  microscope. 
In  the  lecture  rooms,  the  seats  are  so  arranged  that  every 
student  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  all  demonstrations 
and  clinic. 

The  basement,  which  is  14  feet  high,  is  lined  with  light 
cream  pressed-brick  and  floored  with  asphalt.  It  contains 
a  gymnasium  40  by  70  feet,  a  locker  room  for  300  steel 
lockers,  shower  baths  and  toilet  rooms. 

An  elaborate  stone  entrance  on  the  first  floor  leads 
through  an  enameled  vestibule  into  a  large  hall,  at  either 
end  of  which  is  a  double  stairway  to  the  upper  stories.  The 
first  floor  is  occupied  by  an  extension  of  the  college  clinic, 
reception  room  for  the  patients,  and  clinical  laboratory, 
where  the  students  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor 
may  make  the  various  diagnostic  tests  for  disease.  This 
laboratory  for  chemical  and  microscopical  diagnosis  is  com- 
pletely fitted   with    all   necessary   apparatus,  instruments 
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and  reagents  for  the  accurate  study  of  the  excretions  and 
secretions  of  the  diseased  body.  This  gives  greater  ac- 
commodations to  the  sick  poor,  and  at  the  same  time  af- 
fords ample  opportunity  for  clinical  teaching  in  the  differ- 
ent departments.  The  college  clinic  is  at  present  the  largest 
in  the  city  for  the  treatment  of  the  out-door  sick  poor. 
Daily  classes  are  arranged  for  the  handling  of  general 
medical  and  surgical  cases  and  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear, 
nose,  throat  and  skin,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and 
venereal  and  nervous  diseases,  etc.  During  the  past  year 
more  than  three  thousand  cases  were  treated.  This  state- 
ment gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  amount  of  clinical  material 
available  for  the  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year,  who 
are  thus  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  clinical  diag- 
nosis. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Laboratory  Building  are 
two  large  lecture  halls,  each  of  which,  30  by  38  feet,  accom- 
modates one  hundred  students ,  a  private  laboratory,  18  by 
30  feet,  and  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  and  Registrar. 

The  third  floor  has  two  large  private  laboratories  and 
an  experimental  laboratory,  38  by  70  feet.  The  depart- 
ment of  pathology  and  bacteriology  occupies  all  of  the 
fourth  floor,  affording  ample  room  for  seventy-five  stu- 
dents. It  is  lighted  by  a  skylight,  in  addition  to  the  win- 
dows on  its  four  sides,  and  is  furnished  with  tables,  micro- 
scopes, fitted  with  oil  immersion  objectives,  incubators, 
sterilizing  apparatus,  cultures  and  accessories  necessary 
for  their  practical  study.  Adjoining  this  general  labora- 
tory are  private  laboratories  for  research  work. 

This  commodious  addition  to  the  College  of  Medicine 
will  make  possible  a  remodeling  of  several  rooms  in  the 
main  building.  The  northeast  room,  which  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  has  served  as  the  senior  lecture  hall,  will  be 
fitted  up  for  the  projection  of  lantern  and  microscopic 
slides.     The  former  pathological  laboratory  will  be  re-ar- 
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ranged  so  as  to  make  it  a  most  convenient  room  for  experi- 
mental pharmacology  and  physiology.  At  the  west  end,  and 
to  the  north  with  an  entrance  to  the  general  laboratory  is  an 
admirably  adapted  research  room  for  the  use  of  the  profes- 
sor and  his  assistants,  while  the  east  end  contains  a  large 
room  for  demonstrations  and  class  work  on  animals.  The 
supply  of  cold  and  warm  blooded  animals  is  ample  for  all  the 
needs  of  this  department.  The  Anatomical  Department  oc- 
cupies the  top  floor  of  the  main  building,  and  contains  a  spa- 
cious and  well  ventilated  dissecting  room,  with  windows  on 
its  four  sides,  Rooms  adjoining  the  general  laboratory  will 
be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  anatomical  specimens  and 
of  an  anatomical  museum.  Other  rooms  in  the  building  will 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Spectroscope  and  Polariscope 
for  milk  and  water  analysis,  etc.  The  present  recreation 
room  will  be  remodelled  and  used  as  a  reading  room  and 
library. 

In  giving  this  detailed  outline  and  description  of  the 
new  Laboratory  Building  and  the  advantages  offered  to 
the  students  by  reason  of  the  increased  clinical  facilities, 
we  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  laboratory  method  of 
instruction  should  we  disregard  the  new  addition  to  the 
Creighton  Memorial  Hospital,  the  clinical  material  of  which 
is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  students  of  the  Creighton 
College  of  Medicine.  The  one  hundred  and  twenty  rooms 
for  private  patients  in  the  new  building  will  give  a  total  of 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  beds,  and  this  necessarily 
means  an  increase  of  clinical  material,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  Internes,  all  of  whom  are  selected  from  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Creighton  College  of  Medicine. 

The  general  clinics  and  the  bed-side  teaching  to  the 
fourth  year  class,  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  the  wards 
of  the  Creighton  Memorial  Hospital.  The  staff  of  the 
Hospital,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
College  of  Medicine,  hold  regular  clinics  five  half  days  each 
week  in  the  large  amphitheatre.    This  amphitheatre,  which 
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is  really  an  annex  to  the  Creighton  Memorial  Hospital,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.00.  It  occupies  an  extensive 
space  behind  the  body  and  between  the  wings  of  the  hos- 
pital. It  is  two  stories  high,  lighted  from  a  glass  roof,  and 
is  connected  with  both  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
main  building.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  physicians'  wash 
and  dressing  rooms,  instrument,  sterilizing  and  operating 
rooms  for  septic  cases,  a  pathological  laboratory,  and  an 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  room  especially  equipped  for  oper- 
ative work. 

The  second  floor  contains  a  private  operating  room,  a 
sterilizing  room,  a  room  in  which  patients  are  prepared 
for  operation,  and  an  instrument  room.  The  amphitheatre 
itself,  is  at  the  end  of  the  hall  into  which  all  the  above 
mentioned  rooms  lead.  The  floor  is  laid  with  tile  and  the 
finish  is  oak.  The  seats  are  arranged  in  tiers,  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  fifty  students,  and  command  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  arena,  where  the  clinics  are  held.  Be- 
neath the  seats  at  the  back  of  the  room  are  the  students' 
hall,  coat  room  and  lavatory.  The  furnishings  of  the  am- 
phitheatre are  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  and  necessities 
of  modern  medicine.  It  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold, 
filtered  and  boiled  water,  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and 
heated  by  steam.  Small  sections  of  the  classes  are  taken 
into  the  wards  where  the  students  are  required  to  examine 
patients  suffering  from  ailments  that  require  medical  or 
surgical  treatment.  Students  of  the  senior  class  are  also 
regularly  assigned  to  the  care  of  cases  in  the  wards,  and 
are  given  practical  experience  in  dressing  wounds,  and 
anaesthesia  under  the  supervision  of  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  clinic. 

The  extensive  addition  to  the  Creighton  Memorial  Hos- 
pital, with  the  completion  of  the  new  Laboratory  Building 
allow,  to  say  the  least,  a  still  further  extension  of  clinical 
and  laboratory  courses.     In  both  buildings  no  effort  has 
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been  spared  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  in  the  heat- 
ing, ventilating  and  lighting,  and  in  the  equipment,  to  have 
thoroughly  modern  structures,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
new  method  of  medical  teaching. 

William  P.  Whelan,  S.  J. 


THINGS  THAT  ENDURE. 

*  HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GURLEY. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen: 

I  confess  to  you  very  frankly  that  it  was  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  hesitancy  that  I  accepted  the  very 
kind  invitation  extended  to  me  to  speak  upon  this  occasion. 
Nor  was  my  reluctance  entirely  overcome  by  the  intimation 
that  I  might  choose  my  own  subject.  I  could  not  but  feel 
that  in  such  a  presence  one  indeed  "should  have  something 
worthy,  something  fit  and  wise  to  say."  It  has  been  my 
privilege  upon  more  than  one  occasion  to  pay  personal 
tribute  to  the  name  of  Creighton,  and  the  thought  has  come 
to  me  that  in  this  celebration  of  "Founders'  Day,"  the 
most  befitting  memorial  address  might  well  be  one  which 
would  deal,  not  so  much  with  the  personality  of  the  Found- 
ers, as  with  the  work  of  that  University  which  has  given 
fair  fame  to  the  name  of  Creighton  by  welding  it  insepar- 
ably with  the  advance  of  modern  Christian  civilization. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  not  myself  a  graduate  of 
either  University  or  College,  and  it  was  perhaps  for  that 
reason  that  the  members  of  the  faculty,  with  kindly  toler- 
ance, approved  my  selection  for  the  task  assigned,  having 
in  mind  that  well-known  couplet  of  Burns, 

♦Memorial  Address  delivered  by  Hon.  William  F.  Gurley,  of  the  Omaha 
bar,  at  the  celebration  of  Founders'  Day,  February  8,  1909. 
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"Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  •us!" 

although  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  they  never  for  a 
moment  recalled,  in  the  same  connection,  the  remaining 
lines  of  the  verse 

"It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 
An'  foolish  notion.' ' 

Certainly,  Sir,  it  has  not  occurred  to  me  that  I  am  the 
possessor  of  any  such  wisdom,  as  would  enable  me  to  suc- 
cessfully propose  any  change,  radical  or  otherwise,  in  the 
methods  of  University  training.  And  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  this  evening  will  not  be  in  the  nature  of  carping 
criticism  or  of  gratuitous  advice,  either  pertinent  or  im- 
pertinent, but  rather  suggestion,  in  a  general  way,  of  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  value  of  the  higher  education, 
its  ultimate  object  and  purpose,  and  the  real  worth  of  such 
fundamental  prenticeship. 

Every  man  is  born  into  the  world  a  slave.  The  great 
struggle  of  the  ages  has  been  a  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom, not  always  intelligent — for  it  has  never  been  written 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  world  that  they  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  their  age.  The  rule  of  the  rabble 
is  still  supreme,  notwithstanding  that  the  great  myriads 
of  mankind  are  ever  looking  for  leaders  who  will  strike 
their  shackles  and  free  them  from  their  bonds.  I  under- 
take to  say  that  there  is  as  much  of  human  slavery  in  the 
world  today  as  there  ever  has  been  since  the  dawn  of  time, 
a  serfdom  which  is  due,  almost  entirely,  to  the  ignorance 
of  man.  It  was  through  the  gloom  of  bloody  centuries  that 
man  became  physically  free,  and  the  predominant  thought 
which  dwelt  in  his  soul,  controlled  and  almost  obsessed  him 
through  all  that  long  and  painful  conflict,  was  the  thought 
"I  am  my  own  master,  responsible  to  no  one,  accountable 
to  no  one,  with  an  inherent  right  to  lead  my  own  life,  and 
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go  my  own  way. "  And  so  in  accomplishing  his  physical 
freedom,  his  mental  attitude  became  warped,  and  upon  the 
eyelids  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  vision  a  great  blindness 
fell. 

The  seeds  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  fall  upon  bar- 
ren soil  when  sowed  in  the  heart  of  a  man  whose  belly  cries 
out  for  bread,  and  until  man  is  physically  clothed,  physic- 
ally fed  and  physically  free  there  can  be  no  fit  mental  atti- 
tude for  the  reception  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth.  And 
this  very  struggle  for  physical  freedom,  this  painful 
achievement  of  one  of  the  birthrights  of  the  human  race, 
has  made  it  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  bring  men 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal  fact  that  there  can  be  no  moral 
or  spiritual  freedom  without  recognition  of  and  acquies- 
cence in  the  everlasting  verity  that  "Conscious  law  is  king 
of  kings." 

We  are  living  in  a  commercial  age.  Economic  and  in- 
dustrial problems  are  all-absorbing.  Our  entire  national 
fabric,  social,  political,  industrial,  aye  and  religious,  seems 
to  be  honey-combed  with  the  energy  and  materialism  of 
commercial  success.  The  "simple  life"  may  do  for  simple 
people,  but  to  the  strenuous,  galloping  American,  greed  is 
the  spur,  and  gold  the  goal. 

When  we  consider  our  heritage  it  is  not,  after  all,  per- 
haps so  passing  strange.  Wealth  is  the  "outward  and 
visible  sign"  of  physical  freedom,  the  sensuous  servant  of 
the  senses.  Like  the  famed  and  fabled  lamp  of  Aladdin,  it 
compels,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  every  glitter- 
ing bauble  which  the  votary  of  pleasure  summons  for  the 
annihilation  of  the  hour.  Its  service  is  profitable,  its  ser- 
vants innumerable.  The  higher  education  should  be  a  pro- 
test against  the  supremacy  of  this  modern  gold  standard. 
Men  should  be  taught  not  exclusively  how  to  make  a  living, 
but  primarily  how  to  live.  Pleasure,  which  is  physical, 
should  be  differentiated  from  happiness,  which  is  mental 
and  spiritual.  i-'.":-.^    7  of 
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A  University  training  which  fails  to  instil  a  "  noble 
discontent,"  to  make  men  restless  with  the  restlessness  of 
conscious,  yet  undeveloped  capacity,  which  has  no  charm 
to  lure  them  on  with  the  subtle  suggestion  of  "the  thoughts 
that  shake  mankind"  fails  in  its  mission  among  men.  A 
College  degree  will  be  of  but  little  value  to  its  possessor, 
or  the  world  at  large,  if  it  mean  no  more  than  technical 
proficiency  in  literature;  science  or  art.  The  higher  educa- 
tion should  impress  the  stupendous  truth  that,  in  the  eter- 
nal order  of  things,  the  status  of  a  human  soul  is  as  import- 
ant as  the  orbit  of  a  sphere,  that  the  harmony  of  the  Uni- 
verse is  no  less  invaded  by  the  discordant  note  of  mortal 
man  than  by  a  lull  in  the  song  of  the  morning  stars. 

The  higher  education  will,  as  far  as  possible,  lift  men 
above  materialism.  Literature,  science  and  art  will  be 
translated  into  vast  symbolisms,  finding  a  corresponding 
law  of  form  and  beauty  and  truth  in  that  infinite  realm 
whose  ever-changing  shadows  Faith  alone  illumes.  Liter- 
ature and  art  are  but  the  expression  of  life,  and  only  that 
literature  and  art  is  immortal  which  portrays  human  life 
in  its  relation  to  the  great  Soul  of  the  Universe.  It  is  this 
deft  touch  of  the  inspired  craftsman  which  gives  to  the 
poem,  the  canvas,  the  statue,  supernal  beauty.  Look  upon 
that  palace  of  stone,  or  yonder  temple  of  marble.  As  you 
gaze  upon  column  and  spire  and  dome,  do  you  see  visions, 
do  you  dream  dreams?  Then  well  you  know  that  he  who 
wrought  his  genius  upon  that  once  shapeless  pile  of  adam- 
ant either  consciously  or  unconsciously  was  in  league  with 
the  great  Architect  of  the  wave,  the  star  and  the  sky. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  every  man  is  born  into  the 
world  a  slave.  Let  me  add  my  belief  that  every  man  is 
also  born  into  the  world  with  a  mission.  The  modern  Uni- 
versity should  be  more  concerned  about  the  development 
of  personality  than  the  evolution  of  a  student  into  the 
technical  scholar.    It  is  a  fine  thing  to  acquire  a  fact,  it  is 
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a  much  finer  thing  to  create  an  ideal.  Was  not  this  the 
thought  of  the  Master  when  He  said  "Man  cannot  live  on 
bread  alone?"  What  boots  it  that  a  lad,  with  marvellous 
retention  of  memory,  has  stored  away  all  the  dry  dates  and 
brutal  facts  of  history,  I  might  say  with  almost  asinine  ac- 
curacy, if  he  yet  remains  impervious  to  the  truth  that 

"The  great  world  grows  in  glory;  near  and  far 
God's  blinding  splendors  blaze  upon  our  eyes; 
And  thunders  as  of  newer  Sinais 
Crash  triple  grandeurs  of  deep  prophecies." 

There  can  be  no  true  culture  without  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship. That  wonderful,  awe-inspiring  message  which 
but  the  other  day  flashed  from  the  deck  of  the  doomed  Re- 
public across  the  darkness  of  the  night,  summoning  the  Bal- 
tic to  its  rescue  of  human  life — what  was  it,  but  the  revela- 
tion of  a  law  old  as  the  Universe  itself?  Yet,  while  the 
centuries  were  reeking  with  the  blood  which  human  hate 
had  shed,  God  Himself  was  powerless  to  reveal  it. 

We  are  wont  to  speak  of  a  new  law,  when  in  reality  we 
mean  the  quickened  apprehension  of  a  human  mind  result- 
ant upon  a  moral  or  spiritual  awakening.  In  the  days  of 
the  Patriarch,  in  the  twilight  of  the  race,  when  comrade- 
ship was  circled  by  the  clan,  and  tribe  was  alien  unto  tribe, 
so  far  removed  was  man  from  God  that  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind and  the  darkness  Job  heard  the  questioning  voice 

"Canst  thou  send  forth  lightnings  that  they  may  go 
and  say  unto  thee,  'Here  we  are'?" 

Thanks  be  to  Him,  in  the  altruism  of  our  age  the  horizon 
of  man's  vision  is  enlarged.  Slowly,  but  surely,  he  is  learn- 
ing the  lesson  that  out  of  ministration  proceeds  power,  for 
wherever  the  altars  of  brotherhood  are  raised,  there  are 
the  secret  places  of  God. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  most  highly  educated  man  is  he 
who  has  reached  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  then  in 
the  modern  University  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
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proper  relation  of  man  to  man  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
For  what  is  civilization  in  its  perfect  estate?  It  is  the 
recognition  of  the  reign  of  law  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  great  Sonl  of  the  Universe  in  the 
unity  of  the  race.  It  is  the  serene  subjection  of  man  to 
that  "terrible  majesty"  displayed  alike  in  the  devastation 
of  the  storm  and  the  tranquility  of  the  stars.  Its  onward 
march  is  heralded  by  deeds  of  human  sacrifice  and  works  of 
human  love.  Under  its  beneficent  reign  armed  battalions 
and  frowning  squadrons  shall  in  time  no  longer  mar  the 
earth  nor  sweep  the  sea. 

This  modern  University  will  find  its  noblest  task,  its 
supreme  achievement,  its  greatest  glory,  in  the  contribu- 
tion of  men — men  consecrated  to  the  rough,  yet  ideal  work 
which  service  of  mankind  implies.  Whence,  I  ask,  eman- 
ates this  ever-deepening  spirit  of  comradeship  and  brother- 
hood, which  today  lights  this  old  world  of  ours  with 
prophecy  of  the  dawn?  Harken  to  the  poet,  as  in  exalt- 
ation he  seeks  to  vaguely  outline  the  eternal  mystery : 

1 i  Fair  are  the  flowers  and  the  children,  but  their  subtle  sug- 
gestion is  fairer; 

Rare  is  the  roseburst  of  dawn,  but  the  secret  that  clasps  it 
is  rarer; 

Sweet  the  exultance  of  song,  but  the  strain  that  precedes  it  is 
sweeter ; 

And  never  was  poem  yet  writ,  but  the  meaning  outmastered 
the  meter. 

Never  a  daisy  that  grows,  but  a  mystery  guideth  the  grow- 
ing; 

Never  a  river  that  flows,  but  a  majesty  sceptres  the  flowing; 

Never  a  Shakespeare  that  soared,  but  a  stronger  than  he 
did  enfold  him; 

Nor  ever  a  prophet  foretells,  but  a  mightier  seer  hath  fore- 
told him. 
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Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs,  the  painter  is  hinted  and 

hidden ; 
Into  the  statue  that  breathes  the  sonl  of  the  sculptor  is 

bidden. 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of  feeling; 
Crowning  the  glory  revealed,  is  the  glory  that  crowns  the 

revealing. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is  symboled 

is  greater; 
Vast  the  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward  creator. 
Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence,  back  of  the  gift  stands 

the  giving; 
Back  of  the  hand  that  receives,  thrill  the  sensitive  nerves 

of  receiving. 

Space  is  as  nothing  to  spirit,  the  deed  is  outdone  by  the 

doing ; 
The  heart  of  the  wooer  is  warm,  but  warmer  the  heart  of 

the  wooing. 
And  up  from  the  pits  where  these  shiver,  and  up  from  the 

heights  where  those  shine, 
Twin  voices  and  shadows  swim  starward,  and  the  essence 

of  life  is  divine. 


NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Wyoming  Tribune,  under  date  of  October  8,  1909,  contained 

Deoartment  ^e  ^°^owin^  reference  to  the  work  of  Mr. 

Joseph  R.   Sullivan,  who  graduated    from 
Oi  Law.  fhe  Law  Department  in  1908  and  was  ap- 

pointed by  the  Governor  of  Wyoming  to  assist  in  the  compilation 
and  revision  of  the  Wyoming  Statutes : 


i  i 


Attorney  General  Mullen,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  work 
of  revising,  compiling,  annotating  and  indexing  the  revised  stat- 
utes of  the  state  of  Wyoming,  and  his  able  assistant  in  this  work, 
Attorney  Sullivan,  are  making  progress  on  their  task,  which  re- 
quires much  painstaking  skill  and  careful  attention  to  detail. 
The  work  has  required  several  months,  and  will  not  be  completed 
before  the  first  of  the  year.  *  *  *  A  few  minutes  spent  in 
the  'work  shop'  of  Mr.  Mullen  and  his  assistant  will  convince  one 
that  the  revision  and  compilation  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
better  hands,  as  every  detail  of  the  work  is  being  attended  to 
with  the  most  careful  attention,  and  not  a  bit  is  considered  com- 
pleted until  it  has  been  checked  and  rechecked  by  him  and  his 
assistant  several  times,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  least  chance  of 
a  mistake." 

There  are  at  present  in  the  Department  nine  sons  of  attor- 
neys, among  them  being  the  son  of  the  late  Finley  Burke,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  attornej^s  of  Iowa ;  the  son  of  the  late 
John  N.  Baldwin,  General  Attorney  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  most  accomplished 
orators  of  the  middle  west ;  the  son  of  former  County  Attorney 
Shields;  and  the  son  of  State  Senator  Moonan  of  Minnesota. 

Messrs.  Prank  Kelly  and  Arthur  P.  Schnell,  who  graduated 
with  the  Class  of  1906,  the  first  class  sent  out  by  the  Department, 
were  interested  callers  at  the  school  during  the  past  month,  and 
noted  the  many  improvements  made  in  the  equipment,  the  numer- 
ous additions  to  the  student  body  and  the  changes  in  the  faculty. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  located  at  Merna,  Nebraska,  his  home  town,  and  Mr. 
Schnell  is  County  Auditor  of  Meade  County,  South  Dakota. 
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Mr.  Edward  H.  McMurphy,  '07,  who  is  now  located  at  Hills- 
dale, Illinois,  visited  the  Department  October  15th. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Burke,  '08,  who  is  now  City  Attorney  of  Co- 
lumbus, Nebraska,  is  at  present  engaged  in  publishing  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Columbus  City  Ordinances. 

Mr.  Martin  L.  Sugarman,  '09,  has  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  law  at  643  Brandeis  Building,  Omaha. 

The  first  session  of  the  Moot  Court  for  the  present  school  year 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  October  15th,  Hon.  A.  C.  Troup  of  the 
local  District  Court  presiding.  The  students  were  out  in 
force  and  displayed  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  litigants.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  Judge  Troup  con- 
gratulated the  participants,  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the  training 
imparted  in  the  trial,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  school 
and  its  work,  saying  he  had  no  doubt  the  Department  would  grad- 
uate some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  state.  This  estimate,  he 
added,  was  based  upon  his  dealings  with  some  of  the  recent  grad- 
uates of  the  school  who  have  acquitted  themselves  creditably  in 
the  conduct  of  legal  business  both  in  and  out  of  court. 

On  Thursday,  October  7th,  the  Debating  Club  held  its  first 
meeting  and  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  William 
N.  Jamieson,  '10;  Vice-President,  Eugene  D.  0 'Sullivan,  '10; 
Secretary,  Florence  W.  Driscoll,  '11 ;  Treasurer,  David  J.  O'Leary, 
'11 ;  Committee  on  Debates,  James  M.  Lanigan,  '10,  Neil  H.  Mapes, 
'11,  Philip  E.  Horan,  '12.  The  first  debate  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day, October  20th.  The  Club  is  in  charge  of  Prof.  Albert  R.  Wise, 
S.  J.,  formerly  President  of  the  Creighton  Oratorical  Association. 

The  Blackstone  Club  gave  its  first  dance  on  the  evening  of 
October  8th.  It  was  well  attended  and  all  present  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  evening. 

There  are  thirty-four  more  students  in  the  Department  this 
year  than  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  though  the  tuition  has 
been  increased  fifty  per  cent. 

An  order  has  just  been  placed  for  more  than  a  thousand  vol- 
umes of  law  books  to  supplement  the  already  very  complete  li- 
brary available  for  use  by  the  students  of  the  Department.    The 
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new  books  ordered  include  the  complete  Reporter  System  of  the 
West  Publishing  Co.,  the  Federal  Reporter,  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  Reporter,  New  York  Supplement,  Federal  Cases, 
"Words  and  Phrases  Judicially  Defined,  Shepard's  Annotations, 
Law  Reports  Annotated,  etc.  With  this  addition  to  the  library,  the 
students  will  have  access  to  all  of  the  cases  of  the  English  courts 
from  the  beginning  down  to  date,  and  to  all  the  cases  decide*  1  in 
all  the  courts  of  last  resort  in  the  United  States  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  government  to  the  present  time. 


Dean  Bryant  and  wife  sailed  from  New  York  October  16th,  on 
Dpnarfrment  ^e  Cleveland,  for  a  trip  around  the  world. 

Their  journey  takes  them  first  to  the  Ma- 
01  Medicine.  deira  Islands,  then  to  Gibraltar,  Naples,  and 

Cairo,  Egypt.  They  will  cross  the  Indian  Ocean,  stop  at  Bombay, 
and  spend  seventeen  days  in  India.  From  there  they  will  visit 
Calcutta,  Java,  Borneo,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Japan,  and 
will  spend  two  weeks  in  Honolulu,  returning  home  by  way  of  San 
Francisco.     They  will  be  gone  about  six  months. 

Dr.  Adolph  Sachs,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine,  has  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  study  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  where  he  will  specialize  in  internal  medicine. 
He  will  resume  his  chair  on  the  faculty  next  September. 

Dr.  Rudolph  Rix  has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Gynecology,  and  Dr.  P.  T.  Conlan  has  been  made  Associate 
Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

Dr.  E.  Wendell  Foster,  '02,  who  has  been  practicing  at  Wor- 
land,  Wyoming,  was  in  the  city  recently  on  his  way  to  Europe, 
where  he  will  spend  a  year  in  post-graduate  work,  specializing  in 
Gynecology. 

Dr.  August  L.  Heine,  '07,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  conducting  the  Nordrach  Ranch,  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  has  located  in  Omaha,  where  he  will 
establish  a  similar  institution. 
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Dr.  Daniel  F.  Crowley,  '07,  who  is  practicing  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  married  June  22nd  last  to  Miss  Rose  Mary  Langdon, 
sister  of  Dr.  J.  Frederick  Langdon,  Assistant  City  Physician  of 
Omaha,  who  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Crowley.  Dr.  Crowley  has 
been  appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  Drake  University. 

Dr.  C.  Olaf  Nordwell,  '04,  has  just  returned  from  Berlin, 
Germany,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course.  He  has  located 
in  Omaha. 

Four  of  the  Physicians  on  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  are  graduates  of  the  Creighton  Medical  Col- 
lege, being  Doctors  Francis  J.  DeLancy,  Andrew  M.  Flynn,  Joseph 
S.  Smeall  and  James  Long. 

The  officers  of  the  Alumni  Association  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  are :  President,  Dr.  J.  Fred  Langdon ;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Rudolph  Rix. 

Dr.  Harry  H.  Loftus,  Class  of  1908,  died  at  his  home  in  Escan- 
aba,  Mich.,  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  at  the  age  of  28.  Dr. 
Loftus  leaves,  besides  his  wife,  Miss  Florence  De  Graff,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  the  Spring  of  1908,  a  brother,  William  Loftus, 
who  lives  in  Omaha,  a  sister  in  Kansas,  and  two  brothers  in  Chi- 
cago. 


There  are  thirty  new  students  in  the  department  this  year  against 

Department  twenty-seven  last  year. 

Dr.  William  E.  Stoft,  '09,  is  practicing  his 

Ol  Dentistry.         profession  in  the    far    north    at    Douglas, 
Alaska. 

The  clinic  continues  to  be  the  center  of  activity  in  the  De- 
partment. The  twenty  students  at  present  on  duty  have  all  the 
work  they  can  conveniently  do.  One  of  the  marked  features  of 
the  clinic  is  the  high  grade  of  work  demanded  by  the  patrons.  The 
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record  of  work  done  by  the  students  from  September  10th  to 
November  1st,  is  as  follows : 

Gold   Fillings 117 

Gold  Inlays 14 

Cement  Fillings 54 

Amalgam  Fillings 253 

Scalings   156 

Root  canal  fillings 190 

Plates   36 

Extractions   255 

Bridge   Work 12 

Gold  Crowns 16 

Porcelain   Crowns 39 

A  new  sterilizer  has  been  installed  in  the  Infirmary  and  1.1  le 
Senior  Laboratory  has  been  thoroughly  renovated.  The  walls 
have  been  covered  with  asbestos  to  the  height  of  four  feet  from 
the  floor  around  the  entire  room. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Summey,  '08,  visited  the  college  October  27.  He  is 
now  located  at  Primghar,  Iowa,  where  he  has  a  good  practice. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Fitzgerald,  '09,  is  now  practicing  at  Lead,  S.  D., 
where  he  has  become  very  popular  and  is  taking  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city. 


The  senior  class,  which  will  be  graduated  December  21,  is  making 

r\ „A.^„„*.         active  preparation  to  take  the  state  exam- 
Department  ..    *.  *\.         .  „  XT        , 

mation  in  the   early    part    ot    JNovember. 
of  Pharmacy.        Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  state  exam- 
ination held  after  the  graduation  of  this  class  is  in  February,  the 
majority  of  the  students  take  the  test  in  November. 

The  juniors  are  now  well  started  in  their  work.  The  individ- 
ual members  begin  to  realize  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done 
as  they  have,  on  the  average,  thirty-two  hours  per  week  actual 
class-room  and  laboratory  work. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Chase,  of  Loup  City,  recently  paid  the  school  a 
pleasant  visit.     Three  of  the  students  of  the  department  have 
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done  their  preliminary  work  with  him  and  all  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  systematic  training.  One  of  the  men,  C.  A.  Bennett,  '06, 
will  enter  into  partnership  with  Dr.  Chase  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

M.  D.  Welsh,  '04,  called  at  the  college  while  in  the  city  dur- 
ing Ak-Sar-Ben  Week. 

Ralph  Beckley,  '03,  has  purchased  a  store  in  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

R.  F.  Reiland,  '03,  has  recently  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the 
firm  of  Fricke  &  Reiland.  Mr.  Reiland  will  engage  in  business  in 
California. 

A.  H.  Ryan,  '06,  who  has  been  working  in  the  southwest  part 
of  the  state,  called  recently  while  on  his  way  to  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  where  he  has  a  good  position. 

E.  J.  Mitchell,  '08,  has  recently  entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

M.  D.  Atchison,  '06,  called  lately. 

B.  W.  Barnes,  '05,  will  open  a  new  store  at  40th  and  Dodge 
streets,  Omaha,  about  November  15.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  hard-work- 
ing and  thorough-going  young  business  man,  and  should  achieve 
success. 

P.  H.  Beebe,  '04,  called  while  in  the  city  during  Ak-Sar-Ben 
Week ;  he  reports  that  he  has  a  splendid  business  at  University 
Place,  Neb. 

L.  R.  Beza,  '08,  has  recently  taken  a  position  in  Schaffer's 
Drug  Store,  Omaha. 

S.  H.  Chism,  '07,  has  purchased  Mr.  McBride's  store  at  Stella, 
Neb. 

Miss  Mina  Cook,  '06,  of  Red  Cloud,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Peterson  of  Omaha,  paid  us  a  pleasant  visit. 

Ralph  Green,  '05,  called  while  in  the  city  purchasing  holiday 
goods. 

Mr.  John  Hoist,  '03,  has  entered  the  Medical  Department 
where  he  will  take  a  complete  course  in  medicine  in  order  that  he 
may  pursue  his  specialty  more  successfully. 
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E.  J.  Harper,  '04,  spent  a  part  of  his  vacation  in  Omaha,  pur- 
chasing holiday  goods  and  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

C.  E.  Jacques,  '06,  is  with  the  Owl  Drug  Co  .at  16th  and 
Harney  streets,  Omaha. 

Thomas  Keefe,  '08,  who  recently  engaged  in  business  at 
Clarks,  called  at  the  college  a  few  days  since.  Mr.  Keefe  is  doing 
well. 

Guy  W.  Myers,  '07,  has  purchased  a  store  at  Regan,  Neb. 

C.  A.  Potter,  '07,  and  Mrs.  Potter,  were  welcome  visitors  a 
short  time  ago. 

Evelyn  Robinson,  '06,  has  taken  a  position  at  Fairfield,  Neb. 

P.  E.  Ryerson,  '05,  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  a  drug  store 
at  Albion,  and  is  now  working  at  Broken  Bow. 

Grace  B.  Smith,  '06,  was  married  in  August  and  is  living  in 
Kansas  City. 

Elizabeth  F.  Watson,  '06,  who  has  been  the  efficient  clerk  at 
Sherman  &  McConnell's  Dodge  street  store  for  the  past  two  years, 
purchased  the  store  of  John  Kacka  at  Surprise,  Neb. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  White,  '08,  and  her  husband,  Dr.  Thos.  White, 
were  called  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  White's  father. 

Dwight  E.  Wilson,  '07,  was  a  pleasant  caller.  He  has  a  splen- 
did position  at  Boulder,  Colo. 

Joe  Cording,  '05,  Litchfield,  Neb.,  was  a  visitor  during  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  week. 

David  Simms,  '05,  was  among  the  recent  visitors  at  the  De- 
partment. 
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Prof.  Michael  J.  O'Connor,  S.  J.,  who  was  long  and  favorably 
|x         |  |  known  in  Omaha,  by  reason  of  his  connec- 

tion  with  the  Undergraduate  Department, 
Ot   Arts.  spent  several  days  here  in  the  early  part  of 

October  as  a  guest  of  the  Faculty.  Prof.  O'Connor  has  been  sta- 
tioned in  New  York  City  for  the  past  eight  months  as  Business 
Manager  of  America,  a  new  weekly,  and  devoted  the  months  of 
September  and  October  to  an  extended  trip  through  the  country 
in  the  interests  of  that  periodical. 

The  teaching  staff  of  The  Department  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Prof.  Thomas  Reedy,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  Chicago,  where  he  made  a  very  successful  course 
of  studies,  achieving  distinction  a  few  years  ago  as  one  of  the  Illi- 
nois winners  in  the  state  contest  for  The  Rhodes'  Scholarship. 

On  Wednesday,  October  13,  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Arts  and  Sciences  assembled  for  the  annual  Specimen  in 
Philosophy.  This  exercise  is  in  the  nature  of  a  "Quiz"  on  the 
fundamental  rules  of  correct  thought  and  reasoning.  The  prin- 
ciples of  Minor  Logic  and  Dialectics  were  thoroughly  discussed 
and  analyzed.  The  session  was  presided  over  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  and  was  attended  by  a  Board  consisting  of  Profs. 
Jas.  Sullivan,  William  Kinsella,  William  F.  Dooley,  and  Anthony 
Geyser.  Mr.  Gerald  Harrington  opened  the  Session  with  a  paper 
on  ''The  Mental  Processes  of  Simple  Intellectual  Apprehension." 

At  their  first  meeting,  the  charter  members  of  The  Creighton 
Camera  Club  elected  as  officers :  Mr.  Herbert  Connell,  '11,  Presi- 
dent ;  Mr.  C.  Hamilton,  '13,  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Julius  Festner,  '12, 
Secretary.  Messrs.  R.  Hamilton,  Dwight  Sage  and  Joseph  Adams 
constitute  the  Committee  on  Arrangements.  The  Faculty  moder- 
ator of  the  organization  is  Prof.  Claude  J.  Pernin,  S.  J. 

The  Students'  Library,  under  the  new  and  capable  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  Joseph  Kroeger,  has  been  made  exclusively  a  stu- 
dent organization.  Volumes  of  particular  interest  to  the  under- 
graduates have  been  separated  from  the  university  library  and 
devoted  to  their  use,  and  some  important  works  on  history  and 
travel  have  been  added. 
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The  First  Quarterly  Assembly  of  the  present  scholastic  year 
was  held  in  the  University  Auditorium  Saturday,  October  30,  at 
10:00  a.  m.  After  an  introductory  selection  by  the  University 
Orchestra,  Mr.  John  Cuddihy,  '10,  gave  a  finished  rendition  from 
Shakespeare's  comedy,  "As  You  Like  It."  The  quarterly  aver- 
ages of  the  students  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes  were 
announced  by  the  Dean,  William  F.  Dooley,  S.  J.  Mr.  John  Po- 
lski,  '13,  as  the  representative  of  the  High  School  Department, 
contributed  a  dramatic  selection  to  the  program.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Polski's  effort,  the  averages  of  the  students  in 
the  High  School  classes  were  read.  Following  a  second  number 
by  the  Orchestra,  the  President  of  the  University  addressed  the 
students. 

On  Friday,  November  5,  at  9  :00  a.  m.,  the  annual  Memorial 
Exercises  in  honor  of  Edward  Creighton,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  University,  were  held  in  the  university  Chapel.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  the  undergraduates  were  present  in  token 
of  gratitude  to  so  generous  a  philanthropist. 

The  Football  record  for  October  is  as  follows: 
October  2,  Creighton  6,  Yankton  College  0,  at  Yankton,  S.  D. 
October  9,  Creighton  17,  Morningside  6,  at  Omaha. 
October  15,  Creighton  5,  Tarkio  12,  at  Tarkio,  Mo. 
October  30,  Creighton  18,  Highland  Park  0,  at  Omaha. 
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The  Astronomical  Department  has  lately  been  presented  with  a 
Department         z°llner  star  spectroscope,  by  Mr.  George  A. 

Peters,  '08.    The  instrument  is  a  direct  vis- 
01  oCience.  ion  spectroscope,  and    is    furnished     with 

three  cylindrical  lenses  which  give  various  widths  to  the  spectrum. 
It  is  attached  to  the  large  telescope  outside  of  any  eye-piece.  It 
was  made  by  Hilger  of  London.  As  soon  as  the  retaining  wall 
about  the  observatory  is  finished,  students  and  visitors  may  see 
for  themselves  how  the  light  of  a  star  is  analyzed,  and  how  its 
constitution  and  motion  in  the  line  of  sight  may  be  determined. 

The  Zollner  star  spectroscope  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  Stein- 
heil  grating  spectroscope  which  was  presented  to  the  Department 
some  years  ago  by  the  Class  of  1904,  and  which  may  also  be  at- 
tached to  the  equatorial. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  October  12th,  Professor  William  F. 
Rigge  lectured  to  the  Omaha  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  on 
the  North  Pole,  outlining  the  methods  of  calculation  in  polar  ex- 
ploration, and  discussing  the  Cook-Peary  controversy.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Professor  Rigge  was  tendered  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks. 

A  massive  concrete  retaining  wall  is  being  built  which  encir- 
cles the  observatory.  This  improvement  was  made  necessary  by 
the  recent  grading  incident  to  the  opening  of  Twenty-fourth 
Street. 

In  its  number  for  October  9th  the  Scientific  American  reprints 
the  article  prepared  by  Professor  Rigge  for  Popular  Astronomy 
on  The  Pope  and  The  Comet,  detailing  the  historical  facts  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  Halley's  Comet.  A  recent  number 
of  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  also  reprinted  an  article  prepared  by 
Professor  Rigge  for  the  Omaha  World-Herald  upon  the  North 
Pole. 
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Mr.  Francis  Colfer,  Class  of  '07,  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 

Lanigan  October  13th,  at  the  home  of  the 
Alumni  bride  in   Greeley,   Nebr.     Mr.  Colfer  was 

attended  by  his  brother,  and  the  bridesmaid 
was  Miss  Agnes  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colfer  will  make  their 
home  at  McCook,  Neb.,  where  Mr.  Colfer  holds  the  position  of 
State  Deputy  Oil  Inspector.  Mrs.  Colfer  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  James 
M.  Lanigan,  '10  Creighton  College  of  Law,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Lanigan,  '09  Creighton  College  of  Arts. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  0  'Malley,  Class  of  1905,  has  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness,  and  has  returned  to  his  position  as  Paying  Teller 
for  the  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  Omaha. 

Mr.  Matthew  P.  Gleason,  Class  of  1900,  was  married  on  Sat- 
urday, October  16th,  to  Miss  Isabella  Basso,  at  St.  Andrew's 
Cathedral,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  will  take  up 
their  residence  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  they  will  live  at  No.  S88 
"Woodlawn  Ave. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Furay  was  re-elected  City  and  County  Treas- 
urer of  Omaha  and  Douglas  County,  on  November  2nd. 

Mr.  Wm.  P.  Lynch,  '02,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Omaha  School  Board  in  the  recent  election. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23d  the  Seniors  will  give  their 
annual  dance  at  the  Rome  Hotel. 


